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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.. 



San Francisco, November 5, 1891. 
Tub Decorator and Fornisher : 

I have been trying for several weeks to find a book on pyrography or poker 
work, but have been unsuccessful. Can yoa recommend any book or books on 
thesubject? If not can you tell me what tools are used, and where to obtain 
them. A friend has offered to make them if I can give him the designs. 

Respectfully, A Subscriber. 

Messrs. F. W. Devoe & Co., of New York, and of 176 Randolph street, 
Chicago, publish a book entitled " The Art of Pyrography, or Poker Work," by 
Mrs. Maude Maude, the price of which is fifty cents. They also supply their 
outfit No. 1 for pyrography, consisting of a wood box, containing one metal 
pencil, with handle cased in cork, one platinum point, one benzoline bottle, one 
bottle for extra supply, one India rubber bellows, rubber tubing, one metal 
union, one spirit lamp, one glass funnel, two pieces of wood and directions 
complete for $8.50. Their outfit No. 2 is similar to the above with one additional 
platinum point, and costs $13.75. 

The improved tool invented by Dr. Paquelio, not only perfectly replaces, 
but vaBtly improves npon the old irons heated by fire, and renders the popular 
revival of this old art a certainty. The fire of coal and wood by which the iron 
most be heated is replaced by the steady heat of hydro-carbon vapors, supplied 
by a reservoir that can be carried in the vest pocket, or suspended from a button 
of the ■ coat. -The degree of heat is regulated by air bulbs, controlled by the 
pressure of the hand. With a panel of wood before him, and bis platinum point 
in hand, the artist may prol uce at will the most bold and suggestive sketch, or 
the mist elaborately finished pictures, in tints varying from the faintest shade 
of color to the deepest and richest tones. 

With Dr. Paquelin's tool art workers will find an entirely novel medium 
placed at their disposal, and copies of engravings, photographs and so on come 
within the possibilities of the process, while a peculiar feature of fire upon 
wood is the the softness and richness of line and color, the freedom of design, 
and the force and variety of background, and the masses of shadow that may be 
produced at will secure to the artist an entirely uuique and beautiful result, 
which cannot be obtained by any other means. 

Pyrography may be applied not only to the production of peculiar effects on 
wood, but the decoration of leather and the decoration of furniture, picture 
frames, toilet articles, book covers, leather hangings, and an innumerable 
variety of other objects in which utility and beauty may be thus combined. 

Flora Dbanb. — A very beautiful cover for a tea-table, is of plain, stout 
linen, of cream tint, the centre powdered all over with detached daisies, and in 
each corner a full bunch of daisies with foliage done in outline embroidery of 
boar's-head cotton in a clear shade of ciel-blue. Around the border is a band 
of Mexican drawn-work, four inches wide, dotted with the blue cotton, and 
edged on each side, with a line of feather stitch of the blue cotton ; and for 
trimming is a slightly gathered ruffle of Florentine lace six inches wide. A sec- 
ond table-cover wrought in this design, is done in Turkey red boar's-head cotton ; 
and athird cloth is proposed of the daisy pattern done in gold-colored silk. 

Cecilia.. — An elegant cover for a sofa pillow, is of stout and heavy linen 
duck of old ivory tint, relieved with a magnified palma Christi leaf, em- 
broidered in sage-green, olive, old-gold, and golden brown. The divisions of 
this palmate leaf are outlined in alternate long and stout buttonhole stitches, 
he surface of theleaf filled in with thehoneycomb stitch, and the veining done 
in the tracery or stem stitch ; and the silks are so employed as to present the 
brilliant metallic effect seen in the autumnal tinting of the foliage of certain 
plants. It would be difficult to imagine a much handsomer piece of work than 
that, here described yet it is exceedingly simple. 

Pretty sofa pillows are made of the new material known as cordonnet, 
stamped with flowers of natural tinting and shading. Some of these designs are 
carried out by following the lines of the flowers and foliage with feather-stitch 
embroidery, and some in button-hole work, and handsome effects are secured 
by finishing the flowers in alternate long and short stitches of buttonhole work, 
and outlining the leaves in the feather-stitch embroidery. For the work Brain- 
erd & Armstrong's wash silks are admirable, or, if a saving of expense must be 
considered, we would commend the use of Barbour's flax silk embroidery 
threads. 

Emilie.— Among the recent pretty fancies for the work-basket are the 
needle-books made of brass rings covered with crochet work. Fourteen rings 
are required for a needle book, or seven for each side ; and they should be 
about three-fourths of an inch in diameter. Tbe rim is coyered with stitches in 
donble crochet, set as thickly as possible, and the ring filled in with a wheel of 
the long-crochet stitch, the seven rings are then sewed together in a hexagon 
cluster — six surrounding a central ring. Several folds of flannel overcast on 
the edge, are laid between sides of the book, for holding the needles, and the 
sides are fastened together with narrow ribbons, a long loop at the top, and 
ends to be tied in a bow at the bottom. For the crochet work use Brainerd & 
Armstrong's crochet silk. Beautiful needle-books are in fresh rose, moss-green* 
ciel blue, maize, and orange colors. Gros-grain ribbon, half an Inch wide, is 
thought proper for the finishing of these needle-books. 

Mrs. Clara V. Manning-. Silver, unless taken proper care of, is very 
questionably delightful among the appointments of the table and very question- 
ably elegant among household treasures, It matters not how actually valuable It 
may be according to weight. It shows neglect or slovenly attention sooner, 



perhaps, than any class of articles of the menage. If carefully washed and care- 
fully wiped it is not necessary that It should be very frequently, subjected to the ' 
cleaning process understood in the application of the preparations of chalk 
known as whiting ; but this cleansing process must be resorted to occasionally 
to preserve to the silver its dazzling and delightful lustre. Some of the chalk 
preparations labeled silver polish are in liquid form and may be need as found ; 
but if what is known as-silver powderbe used, it should be mixed with a small 
quantity of water and thoroughly dissolved before it is applied to the metal. 
This precaution should be observed, as a dry powder, however impalpable, is 
apt to scratch the surface of the metal ; and the plain silver, of spoons or other 
table ware, Is very liable soon to be scratched and defaced unless great care is 
had in the cleaning. Instead of wetting the chalk w^h water, alcohol may be 
employed, and when the silver has become-very much soiled it is better that the 
powder should be wetted with alcohol, as it is more quickly cleansing than 
water. After this the silver should be washed in boiling hot soap-suds ; then 
dipped in boiling-hot, clear water, to rid it of the soap, and after wiping per- 
fectly dry with a soft cloth, it should be rubbed briskly for a few minutes with 
a chamois skin or old flannel. If the silver be old it should never be washed 
in water below the boiling point ; and the washing in hot soap-suds and rins- 
.ing in clear hot water, with the subsequent rubbing with chamois skin or flan- 
nel, will secure to old silver a lustre equal to new silver. For keeping new 
sliver in proper order, with the occasional cleaning with whiting, it is well 
to keep a chamois skin plentifully powdered with ronge; the rubbing with 
this giving an immediate and brilliant lustre. Silver plate may be cleaned in 
the same manner as the solid silver ware, while it need not be expected that 
even the triple plate will for many years retain the polish of new ware. For 
cleaning carved, etched and repousse ware, the polish should be applied with 
a soft brash, and a dry brush should be used for removing the powder— It 
being borne in mind that the polish must be allowed to become thoroughly 
dried before it is rubbed off. 

In putting away silver, it Is best that it should be wrapped in white tis- 
sue paper, and then in flannel or canton flannel — bags of flannel or canton flan- 
nel for all large pieces ; and the precaution of wrapping In white tissue paper 
should be observed, even when the silver Is kept in the wadded satin or velvet- 
lined boxes in which silver is now put up. Silver will inevitably tarnish, and 
even thongh not in regular use It should be frequently cleaned to keep it in 
proper order. 

Brass, to be kept in proper order, should be cleaned at least once a week ; 
while it is the custom in households with well-trained domestics to have brass 
andirons, fenders and other fire-place furniture given a light rubbing every 
day. In cleaning brass it must first be relieved of all canker and other spots 
to which the metal is subject; from contact with acids, exposure to water or 
other causes. _An application of alcohol, spirits-of -turpentine, benzine or kero- 
sine, will generally remove all ordinary spots on brass, unless very old spotsj the 
metal in some cases, seeming so perfectly to absorb foreign substances that the 
removing of them amounts almost to an impossibility. Spots removed, there 
is no more certain cleansing and polishing application for brass than rotten- 
stone and oil.. Rotten-stone usually comes in lamps. Before using for polish- 
ing brass it must be reduced to powder., and in this state it quickly dissolves to 
a smooth consistency when mixed with olive oil. A thin paste of the prepara- 
tion should be rubbed lightly on the metal, and when perfectly dry it should be 
rubbed off vigorously with a flannel cloth, the finishing polish being given with ' 
the powder, dry, and subsequent rubbing with a clean flannel cloth or chamois 
skin . 

There is a rouge paste which comes already prepared for the cleaning of 
brass and other metals, and it answers an excellent purpose ; but on trial of 
both preparations we dare say that you will be satisfied that the paste of rotten- 
stone and oil will leave a handsomer lustre on the brass than the rouge paBte. 

For cleaning tinware there is nothing better than dry flour, applied with a 
newspaper. After being thoroughly washed in very hot soap-suds, and wiped 
dry, the tin vessels should be set on the top of the stove for a few moments and 
then vigorously scoured for a few minutes with the dry flour rubbed on with a 
wad of newspaper crumpled and softened. In this way tinware may be kept 
free from rust, and almost as bright and glistening as silver— care being had 
that it is never put away damp, and that it is kept in a dry place. 

The application of rotten-stone and oil will generally remove acid spots 
from steel. It will also remove rust, while the rubbing on Bath brick will give 
to steel the desirable polish. If rust has had time to eat into tne metal, it is 
well to give to knives, etc., a very liberal coating of the rotten-stone paste, wrap 
them in flannel or softened newspaper, and lay them away for several days, 
when they may be rubbed with dry emery or pumice stone reduced to an Im- 
palpable powder, with final rubbing on the Bath brick. As with silver, steel 
. should be washed in very hot soap-suds and rinsed in clear hot water, so as to 
remove all grease from the metal. With this treatment the brilliancy of steel 
Increases with age and usage. 

rpHE DECOBATOR AMD FURNISHER answers every question on the 
subject of Interior Decoration. It Is a lavishly Illustrated monthly 
Art Journal, devoted to Decorative Art and Art Furnishings, giving; infor- 
mation on the Correct Use of Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, Wall and 
Celling Decorations, Carvings, Mosaics, Stained Glass, Glassware, and 
Bric-a-Brac. 

Decorative Charts and Plans of great value are published in each 
issue, which contains forty pages. Yearly subscription, 84 ; Single 
copies, 35 cents. Address THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 



